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A few minor suggestions on the vocabulary may not be out of place here. 
The adverb aetata 'then, thereupon' is explained as aetat-\- postpos. a. Why 
not aeta-^Sa, as Skt. ta-da 'then' and other adverbs in -da? To anu. foi]>wa- is 
given as derivation "anu-j- yj>i," and as meaning "pursuing." It is not easy 
to reconcile derivation and interpretation. Skt. pi is used of 'swelling up,' 
often in a proud or combative manner. 'Bristling up,' as suggested by my 
pupil, Mr. Fowler, would seem to suit the context everywhere (used as epithet 
of wild boar, and with -vant-stem of a kind of head-dress). The form 
tiainhaeta is not sufficient evidence for a root-form ah beside is, whatever 
may be thought of Bartholomae's explanation, Ar. Forsch. II 92. The Euro- 
pean cognates of yis show that an ablaut like that of Skt. (as : (is is out of 
the question. The meaning ' stouter than an arm ' for bazu. staoyah- does not 
make good sense, and an analogy from Sanskrit compounds would, if I mistake 
not, be hard to find. If we translate, with Geldner and Darmesteter, ' strong 
in the arms,' we indeed deny any more than an intensive force to the compar- 
ative, but obtain a satisfactory meaning and a compound on a line with Skt. 
tanu(ubhra 'beautiful in body,' etc. The form hiisfvafa is taken in the 
vocabulary as a nom. sing, of perf. participle, from which, however, we should 
expect hiisfv-afai. In various sections of the grammar and in an article by 
the author, Amer. Journal of Philology, X, p. 86, the stem is given as -van(t)-. 
Why not give up the idea of a perfect participle and assume suffix -van, the 
only one which would regularly give nominative in -a, comparing for meaning 
the simple participial sense not infrequent in Sanskrit, e. g. yd/van- 'offering,' 
-jitvan- ' conquering,' etc. ? Whitney, §1169. The etymologies in the vocab- 
ulary are confined to forms with the Iranian and Hindu branches. This is 
to be commended in general, but in a few cases where cognates are wanting 
here, but undoubtedly to be recognized in the European languages, a departure 
might not have been amiss. It is almost misleading to find the root gram 'to 
be angry' without etymology, as if it were wholly isolated, instead of being 
related to grim, Goth, gramjan, etc. So to ydsta- 'girded' a reference to 
(ota-To; would have supplied the cognate which is wanting in Sanskrit. 

In closing we can only desire the speedy appearance of the additional parts 
of both Grammar and Reader. 

University of Chicago. CARL DARLING BUCK. 



A Group of Books on Sanskrit Literature. 

Die neunzehn Bticher des Mahabharata (1893) ; Das Mahabharata nach der 
nordindischen Recension (1894), von Dr. Adolf Holtzmann, Professor 
an der Universitat Freiburg i. B. Kiel, Haeseler, 1893, 1894. 

These two volumes are the continuation of the first work on the great 
Hindu epic (Zur Geschichte und Kritik des Mahabharata, 1892), already 
reviewed in this Journal (vol. XIII, p. 499). A fourth volume is promised, 
which is to contain a discussion of the relation of the epic to other Hindu 
literature, with a review of previous studies in this field. 

In the former of the two present volumes Holtzmann gives, in three hundred 
pages, a compact review of the whole poem. The work will be indispensable 
to students of the epic, since it is almost impossible, without some such 
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running commentary, to find one's way through this Indian labyrinth, to 
which the Neunzehn Biicher will always prove a leading thread. But the 
book is by no means a table of contents alone ; for each division of the 
subject is furnished with critical and historical apparatus, wherewith one can 
see what has been done and learn the editor's own views in regard to the 
originality of each section. For the general student it would perhaps have 
been more convenient to have the critique in one chapter, but this has been 
provided for in the other volumes, and there is nothing to object to in the 
arrangement or space allotted to critical remarks in this useful guide-book. 
Holtzmann sees at least three recensions in the epic, indicated by the 
different names traditionally given as relators of the story (p. 153). In 
respect of one or two important questions the author gives a decided opinion. 
He regards the original Bhagavadgita as forming a part of the first poem, and 
thinks it was Drona who first declared it. Pantheistic at first, it became a 
sectarian (Vishnuite) laud at the hands of the second redactor. As to 
Christian influence in the account of the ' White Island,' Holtzmann does 
not believe it is necessary to assume such a source (p. 230). But he believes 
(as he has said elsewhere more in extenso) that he can show Buddhistic influ- 
ence. The thirteenth and the seventh books appear to be imitations and 
enlargements of those respectively preceding, while the fourth book is an 
interpolation. The sixth and ninth books are old, generally speaking, and 
parts of the first, second and third. A good deal of scheint necessarily appears 
in these short critical notes, and occasionally one may take exception to a 
judgment wholly subjective, but objective grounds are usually given where 
they exist, and there is no attempt to urge a preconceived opinion. One of 
the most dubious conjectures is that at the very beginning, where the books 
are made eighteen in number either to bring them into conformity with the 
number of the Puranas or with the eighteen days of the war. The reviewer 
is inclined to think that the coincidence is a pure accident. Other divisions, 
as the author points out, are found without any external reasons for the 
division. If, as seems most probable, the Anucasana was not added till long 
after the Canti, and this was also a parasitic growth, it is quite as plausible 
that these two parts were, like the Harivanca (now the nineteenth book), 
subsequently added to the formal divisions as they now exist ; in which case 
the division would have been at first not into eighteen, but sixteen or 
(counting out the Virata) fifteen books. 

The Mahabharata nach der nordindischen Recension reviews the different 
editions of the epic and is intended only for special students. The editions 
are taken up in their chronological order: first that of Calcutta (1834-39); 
then that of Bombay, from 1862-63, which has about two hundred more verses 
than the former edition and contains the commentary of Nilakan ha. Holtz- 
mann (p. 12) agrees with the reviewer's opinion, expressed in 1888 (Am. Or. 
Soc. Proceedings), that the extra verses in B are more apt to represent inter- 
polations in this edition than lacunae in C. Other less known editions of the 
Mahabharata are reviewed, with an account of the manuscripts at present 
accessible. Both B and C are based on Nllakantha's text ; besides which 
there is another, that of Arjunamicra, and, opposed to these two, a shorter 
South-Indian recension (p. 32). The Harivanca and the poem of Jaimini 
(bharata) are discussed in the following pages [Is the work described in the 
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Notices, 2040, Harivahca Purana, intended in the description on p. 40?], 
together with the Balabharata, that is the epic without the episodes, or ' baby- 
Bharata.' The various selections and compendia of the epic then receive 
attention. Some of these are Jain works, a Pandavacarita, etc.; which, 
though all have a certain interest, are yet all of little importance so far as 
goes critique of the original text. The reviewer has a note on a mahakavya 
called klcakabaddha (615), which he does not find in this list (p. 44 ff.). 
Anthologies and translations of the epic (including Edwin Arnold) are briefly 
noted, and finally there is a special chapter on the commentaries, some being 
known to us only by hearsay. The remarks on Nllakan.ha, including a 
discussion of the portions apparently lacking in his commentary, are very 
useful, if only to show at a glance what these are. 

There are other Mahabharatas, written not in Sanskrit but in Hindustani, 
Hindi, etc. The glory of the literature found in the Mahrathi language is 
found in translations from the Mahabharata (p. 102) ; in Dravidian there are 
translations and poems based on the epic (imitations) ; and the same is true in 
regard to the Canarese and even the Malay languages. Java has also its 
pretended epic. Of foreign translations are mentioned those into Persian 
and Tibetan. 

For its purpose this book is all that could be desired. The reviewer regrets 
that the author did not see fit to establish his statement on p. 13 (that B has 
more verses that are lacking in C than has C verses lacking in B) by a printed 
list in the form of an appendix. This would be a great convenience to epic 
students and might properly be printed in such a volume, whereas no Oriental 
journal seems willing to find place for a table of comparative varied readings 
(or omissions). Thirty three-column pages would give not only this but the 
equation of numbers, and every student of the epic would be thankful for the 
saving of his time and patience. If a stereotyped form were employed, these 
notes would take no more space than a number, e. g. 3. 70, a = omits, under 
columns headed III, B and C ; whereas to get such a simple thing printed 
independently costs between one and two hundred dollars, so that each 
student must continue to go through this tedious operation for himself. But 
perhaps a humane body of editors will some day utilize what has already been 
done for the benefit of those that hesitate -to spend a whole summer traversing 
so arid a desert as this. If so, they may be sure that they will receive the 
blessing due to the giver of the cup of cool water. 

In conclusion it should be said that whatever be the defects of this work, it 
would be almost ungracious to emphasize them, in view of the practical use 
and great convenience of the book. - Holtzmann has given us a very handy 
volume— one that materially benefits the epic student. The labor must have 
been great in preparing it, and the author deserves to receive the hearty 
thanks of Sanskrit scholars. 

Die £ukasaptati, Textus Simplicior, aus dem Sanskrit tibersetzt, von RICHARD 
Schmidt. 1894. 
The reviewer has not received the original, though it is, he believes, now 
published. The preaching parrot is a favorite character in India, from the 
epic down. The Cukasaptati is very far down. A septuagint of parrot- 
stories, chiefly silly, sometimes indecent, which are related to prevent an 
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indiscreet woman from becoming an adulteress— such is the vacuous contents. 
As an example of marclun literature the work is valuable, but it requires a 
taste cultivated in such extravaganza to appreciate these childishly vulgar 
tales. Not one of the seventy shows wit or cleverness. They may be 
edifying, but they could amuse only a harem, and the harem might object to 
the edification. One wonders who ever took a real pleasure in reading them. 
For seventy days this tireless parrot, by means of tiresome stories, continues 
to persuade a wicked woman to behave herself. Then the husband returns, 
the parrot (who was under a curse) takes his real form, going to heaven, and 
the delighted husband lives happy ever after with his now moral wife. The 
translator promises us another volume, containing the textus ornalior and a 
Mahrathi translation. 

Das Kathakautukam des (Jrivara. Richard Schmidt. 1893. 

This is an examination of £rivara's work compared with Jami's, with 
examples of the two texts, the critical question being whether the Sanskrit is 
a 'making-over' or a translation of the Persian. Schmidt shows that (Jrivara 
takes complete verses from Jami, but that he independently composes (as well 
as omits) whole new episodes. The illustrations and the review of each 
chapter prove how divergent are the two authors. In description alone, not 
to speak of events, there is a great difference. It is to be hoped that the 
editor will soon give us the whole poem, as he here promises to do, though 
one almost begrudges the time spent on imitations of imitations, considering 
how much original Sanskrit is still unpublished. 

Materialien zur Geschichte der indischen Visionslitteratur, von LuciAN Scher- 
MAN. 1892. 

Scherman's ' Philosophische Hymnen ' has been followed by another inter- 
esting study, on later phases of eschatology in their connection with the earlier 
belief. His present pamphlet (though it is one of 161 pages) is furnished 
copiously with notes, and will prove a very useful addition to the literature of 
the subject. The author contends that Yama was not a nature-myth originally 
(p. 149), with which we agree, though we object to our own previous suggestion 
being looked upon as an argument 'impossible to prove' (p. 143), as no proof 
was intended. We disagree with the author, however, when he claims that 
the usual interpretation of Yama in ancient and more modern times respec- 
tively is incorrect. There are traces of the old belief of a heavenly Yama in 
later poetry, but the usual view is decidedly opposed to the Vedic one. In 
the epic the prevailing hope of the warrior is still for a happy heaven ' with 
Indra ' ; the bad are ' sent to Yama,' i. e. to hell. Yet does dim recollection of 
Yama as a king of all the dead still survive. He is practically reduced to a 
hell- and judgment-god, however, except in some portions of the epic, where 
he is so shadowy a creature that one must suppose later imagination to be at 
work, a poetic imagination not in touch with popular belief, as in the late 
description of Yama's heaven (sabha) in the second book of the Mahabharata. 
But we can recommend Scherman's sketch to any one interested in the 
subject, for it is the most complete and thorough presentation of the theme 
that has been published. 

E. W. Hopkins. 



